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CERBU IMTELLSGSHCE AGENCY 
(Clandestine) Services) 

I GENERAL 

Fumsant to Inatruetiopo of the Cos®desioa on Organisation of tha 
Executive Branch of th® Government creating a Task F©ro® on Intelligence 
Activities, a survey of the Clandestine 3ervieos of the Central 
Intelliganco Agency (CIA) was oenduoted during the period 1 November 
1954 to 18 Maroh 1955 inclusive, by Colcael Herman 0. Lana, U.3. Ar$?y 
(Retired) , of Alexandria, Virginia, Dus to tho extreme sensitivity of 
‘th© nativities and operations of this part of CIA, no assisting personnel 
wore employed, except that an officer on duty with the Pleas and Program 
Coordination Staff, Clandestine Servioos, CIA, was used extensively 
S 3 a liaison coordinator, both in the domestic phase of tha survey and 
during the subsequent overseas inspection of European and Worth African 
offices and installations of the Agency. . 

Hie purpose of the survey was to acquaint the members of the task 
fore© with sufficient facts pertinent to and an appraisal of the clandestine 
activities and operations of CIA, ao that they might be able to make 
suitable report to proper Government offloials for the information of the 
latter and corrective action where indicated. 
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This survoy included those elements of CIA engaged in covert activi- 
ties and operations, plus, in pertinent part, certain overt elements 
giving active administrative and logistical support thereto. Xnapectional 
visits wars mde to all covert staff and operational divisions of the 



Washington headquarters? the clandestine training areas In nearby 
Virginia; offices and installations operated under cover in 



Conferences war© held vith all responsible staff heads and chiefs of 
all divisions and branches ? with diplomatic and military representatives 
abroad. Individual employees were interviewed freely cm the job and 
the peculiarities of all phases of dally operation were observed and 
inquired into. Another group of the task ferae visited 



Ihe surveying officer received everywhere a torksd frankness, 
courtesy j and Wholehearted cooperation, and expresses herewith a keen 
appreciation to the Director, CIA, and the Deputy Director/Plana , CIA, 
and members of their respective staffs for their personal interest and 
assistance, office space, transportation, and other services incident 
to the survey. 

II HlSTCmiCAL 

Under the provisions of Seotioh 102(f)(2) of the Hational Security 
Act of 26 July 1947, CIA took over in 'Use fall of the ear© year personnel, 
property, and records of the Central Intelligence Group (CIG), which by 
this sans) authority ceased to exist. Included in tho organisational 







structure of CIQ, as transferred to CIA, ms th® Office of Speoial 



Operations (0S0) 4 at that tim» a branch of CIO engaged la the covert 
colloctioK ©f intelligenea and formerly an integral part of the Offico 
of Strategic Services of the World War II period and shortly thereafter. 

On 12 DecoEibei* 1947, national Security Council Intelligence Directive 
<35SCID) Ho. 5 charged the Director of Central Intelligence Agency, 
hereinafter referred to as the DCX, with conducting all Federal 
aspioKaga operations outside the United States and its possession®, 
for the collection of foreign Intelligence Information required to isaat 
the needs of all department® and agencies concerned, and for OCrtUatsr- 
Gfsplonage in occupied areas, except for certain agreed activities by 
other departmento and agencies. This directive served as a heels far 
continued operation of 080 In the covert field. 

During the latter part of 1947, the Sational Security Council (BSC) 
hold winy formal deliberations concerning the desirability and possibility 
of setting up acme kind of agency for conducting owrert operations as 
part of peacetime secority measures and in order to combat the efficient 
and growing cold-war apparatus of th® Soviet bloc. The question ef 
location within the Government of such an agency posed a serious problem 
to the B!9iafc©Y8 of NSC and th® several ccaHHltteas assigned the task of 



preparing rsccasaaadatlons in connection therewith. Argument was at first 
grabadited that clnce the facility proposed was die intended to meet a 
coldtr-war need It WGtild, in fact, bo an asset of the Department of Defense 
and should, there fora, bo placed under that department. Eventually, 
however, HSC matabers cast® to the opinion, rather, that any agency created 
for cold-war usag© would be political, not military, and sines th® project 
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pertained to cur relationship with a foreign power in time of peace, 
tho thinking prevailed that it should become a part of the Stat© 
Department.' The than Secretary of State* General Marshall* objected 
vigorously to this plan. He pointed out that, although ha was sympathetic 
to the idea of creating the proposed agency, such an activity could not 
be placed organizationally within the State Department without impairing 
his ability to make plausible denial of those activities in which the hand 
of the United States Government must not be seen. 

The CIA* in December 1947, had been charged by KSCID No. 5 with 
conducting espionage and counterespionage operations abroad. This wa3 
Eomo six months prior to the final deliberations of NSC on tho question 
of establishing a eold-var agency to cops with the Soviet machinery being 
used for that purpose. It therefore appeared logical and feasible, 
following the sustained objections of the Secretary of State, to place 
the responsibility fee* covert operations against the Ctsrimunist bloc within 
the structure of CIA and to correlate them with espionage and counter- 
espionage operations already begun by the DCI. The loss of Chechoslovakia 
to the Iron Curtain orbit and a stepped-up cold»war offensive early in 
1943 on the part of the Kremlin and directed against all free peoples 

1 

of the world hastened the notion of NSC to take positive counteractive 
measures. On June 194®, NSC published NSC Directive 10/Z stating, 
inter ali a, and in effect that the Council, taking cognisance of the 
vicious covert activities of the USSR, its satellite countries, and 
Comntimist groups, had determined that, in the interest of world peace and 
U.S. national security, the overt foreign activities of the U.S. Government 









^ must b® supplemented by covert crparationa . This directive, citing tha 

atithority of Seetlcm 102(d)(5) of the Natlcoal Security Act of 1947, 
sat tip "is time of peace a new Office of Special Projecte" within the CIA 
"to plan and conduct covert operations; and in coordination with the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to plan and prepare for the conduct of such 
operations in wartime, " Tho directive farther provided that a highly 
qualified person, to be nominated by the Secretary of State and acceptable 
to the DC2 and approved by NSC, should be appointed as chief of the newly 
created office; still further, that the chief should report directly to 
tho DCI, and that to the maalmura degree consistent with efficiency the 
Office of Special Projects should operate independently of other components 
of CIA. In this same document, the DCI was made responsible fort 

*{l) Ensuring, through designated representatives of 
the Secretary of State and of tho Secretary of Defense, that 
covert operations are planned and conducted in a manner 
consistent with U.S. foreign and military policies and with 
overt activities. In disagreements, arising between the 
Director of Central Intelligence and the representatives of 
the Secretary of State or the Secretary of Defense over 
such plans, the matter shall be referred to the National 
Security Ccronoil for decision* 

"(2) Ensuring that plans for wartime covert operations 
are also drawn up with the assistance of a representative 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and are accepted by the latter 
as being consistent with and complementary to approved piano 
for wartime military operations. 

"(3) Informing through appropriate channels, agencies of 
the U.S. Govsramsnt, both at home and abroad (including < 
diplomatic and military representatives in ©a eh area), of 
such operations as will affect them." 

The directive provided that supplemental funds for FI 1949 should he 
requested Immediately, and thereafter operational funds for these 
purposes would be included in normal CIA budget requests. Lastly, the 
directive Interpreted covert operations as "all activities which are 
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coniaoiGd or sponsored by this OsTor.msat against hostile term iga 
states or groups or in support of friendly foreign states or groups, 
but which aTs ao planned and executed that any U.S. Gorornsont 
responsibility for them is not evident to unauthorised persona , and 
that if uncovered the U.S, Government can plausibly disclaim assy ra3poa- 
nihility for the®. Specifically, such operations shall include aay 
covert activities related to propaganda, ectmeada warfare, preventlva 
direct aotS.cn, including sabotage, anti-sabotage, demolition and evacuation 
s>e scares, subversion against hostile states, including assistance to 
undeirground insistence movements!, guerrillas and refugee liberation groups, 
and eapport of indigenous anti-eoaamalet elements is threatened countries 
of the free world. Suoh operations shall not include armed conflict by 
recognized military forces, espionage, counterespionage, and cover and 
deception for military objective.” 

On 23 October 1951, by NSC Directive 10/5, the NSC approved in 
principle the iaaasdiate expansion of tha covert organisation established 
by SBC 10/2 and the intensification of covert operations designed to 
place the maximum strain on the Soviet structure of power and "contribute 
to the retraction and reduction of Soviet power and influence to Units 
which no longer constitute a threat to U.S. security"* to ©riant toward 
the United States "the peoples and nations of the fVee world, and increase 
their capacity and will to resist Soviet domination"* to develop under- 
ground resistance forces iu strategic areas, "including wherever 
practicable provision of a base upon which the military may expand those 
forces" ... "in time of war within active theaters of operation." Tile 
responsibility of the DCI was reaffirmed by NSC in this same directive 
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and responsibility was given to the Psychological Strategy Board (PSB), 
which will be discussed hereinafter, for: 



“a. Determining the desirability and feasibility of 
programs and of major projects for covert operations 
formulated by or proposed to the DCI. 

“b. Establishing the scope, pace, and timing of covert 
operations and the allocating of priorities among these 
operations i 

"o. Coordinating action to ensure the provisions of 
adequate personnel, funds, and logistical and other support to 
the DCI by the Departments of State and Defense for carrying 
out any approved progsoa of covert operations." 

Lastly, BSC requested the Secrotary of Defense to provide adequate 

means whereby the DCI might be. assured of the continuing advice and 

collaboration of the Joint Chiefs of Staff (JCS) in planning for 

paramilitary operations during the period of tho cold war. On 15 July 

1952, tho DCI *ade Effective an order for merging 0S0 and the Office of 

Policy Coordination (OPC) , as the Office of Special Projects had become 

known, under a Deputy Director for Plans, hereinafter referred to aa the 

DD/P. This consolidation actually created the Clandestine Services of 

CIA, sometimes referred to hereinafter as the DD/P Complex. 

The foregoing so-called "slant" directives of RSC constituted the 

basic documents for covert operations for CIA until the publication of 

RSC Directive 5412 on 15 March 1954. This document, in superseding 

BSC 10/2 and 10/5, reiterated the background and repeated the salient 

features of these previous documents , and in further interpretation of 

eold-war policies to be pursued stated. Inte r a24&* 
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*3. The KSC has dotonuisaad that such covert operations 
shall to tho greatest extent practicable, in light of U.S. 
and Soviet capabilities and taking into account the risk of war, 
bo designed tot 

"a. Create and exploit troublesome problems for 
International CossaHaism, 5®paii* relations between the 
USSR and Ccaaafunlst China and between then and their 
satellites, complicate control within the USSR, Geanasnlst 
China and their satellites, and retard the growth of 
the military and economic potential of the Soviet bloc. 

“b. Discredit the prestige end ideology of 
International CoaasuaiBia, and reduce the strength of 
its parties and other elements. 

"c. Counter any threat of a party of individuals 
indirectly responsive to CcEsnuaist control to achieve 
dominant power in a fr®s~world country. 

"d. Reduce International Communist control over 
any areas of the world. 

« ..*• 

I'S3C 5412 also repeated the responsibilities of the DCI as delegated 
in MSG 10/2 and 10/5. (BSC 5412 was superseded oa 12 March 1955 by 
ESC 5412/i, TkSiich did not altar the text of the former as to cold^war 
objectives. } It is the present charter of operation for the Clandestine 
Services ©f CIA. Since there appear® to be no other authoritative 
document carrying sin expressed overall national policy of the United 
States for prosecution of a cold war, it is submitted that, gonoral 
as it is in terminology, this directive of the BSC, aimed at a single 
ideology and primarily at a single aggressor against the peace and security 
of our nation 1 namely, the USSR, la serving for the time being as the 
only published expression of our national eold~war policy. The advisability 
of creating a more spool fie, inclusive, and perhaps overt statement of 
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sne'a policy is epea to serious question, considering tho natural 
aversion of t ha average American to clandestine Kathode in peacetime 
dealing wit* a foreign power. 

As to the legal basis for the ereatioa of tho Office of Special 

Projects* via.. Section 102(d)(5) of the National Security Act, ae quoted 

in I3SC 10/2, this portion of the Act reads as follows; 

"(d) For the purpose of coordinating the intelligence 
activities of the several Government departments and agencies 
in the interest of national security), it shall be the duty of 
tiie Agency, under the direction of the National Security 
Council - ,,,, 

"(5) to perform such other functions and duties 
related to intelligence affecting the rational security 
as the National Security Council may frost time to tiesa 
direst." 

ThoSf the legal question arises as to the existence of any reasonable 
degree of relationship of the cold-war operations of CIA, as now being 
condueted, to "intelligence affecting the national security." As far 
ae CIA Is concerned, the Agency is bound by tho aforementioned NSC 
directive and tho legality thereof le not questioned by the DCI, 
particularly since the General Counsel of the Agency has expressed the 
opinion that the action taken by NSC i8 in conformity with law. While 
the surveying officer considers the question moot, It does not appear 
proper at tills time, with extensive world-wide covert operations in 
being, to snake conclusion or recommendation in the matter, particularly 
in view of the broad powers of the Chief Executive, who ie entirely 
witting to the program. Ho agency of the Government, except CIA, appears 
appropriate as an operational host for the Office of Special Projects. 
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Conclusion 

That the Office of Special Projects — now a part of the 
Clandestine Services of CIA — should be oontinued aa a component of 
CIA. 

Ill ORGANIZATION 

Thoro ia attached as Tab A a chart showing the organization of the 
Clandestine Services of CIA under the Deputy Director fbr Plans (DD/P) . 

This organizational arrangement, designed for uniformity, efficiency, 
and maximum administrative control, came into being on 1 March 1955 
as result of extensive study and long experience of operation under the 
various rapidly changing tables of organization necessary to meet the 
heavy impaet placed upon CIA by the cold-war program. The staff and 
operational organization of the Clandestine Services has not experienced 
smoothness of function in the past, due partly to an inherent unwiwldi- 
ness, partly to a serious weakness in the chain of control, and partly 
to the fact that, from the beginning of cold-war operation, representatives 
of the Department of State have dictated largely, by direct contacts at 
low organizational lovel, the policy and specific operations of CIA in 
the field of psychological warfare without going through the DCI to do 
so. This circumstance has often resulted in confusion, loss of adminis- 
trative control, inefficiency in operation, and sometimes an actual 
ignorance on the part of responsible CIA officials as to operations being 
initiated. While both State and CIA have taken recent steps to provide 
proper liaison channels between their respective agencies, it is con- 
sidered by the surveying officer that the problem is of sufficient 
importance to warrant solution by different means, as will be discussed 

later in this report. Operational control has been adversely affected, 
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also, by frequent direct dealings with the Clandestine Services at staff 
or divisional level on the part of the DCI. It appears that such action 
has been taken on the grounds of expedition and security. Under the 
National Security Act of 1947 and NSC dlreetiveo, the DCI has the sole 
responsibility for the security of intelligence and cold-war operations, 
and his actions in such instances undoubtedly were deemed by him to be 
in the best interest of the Government at the time. These, however, plus 
the direct lines of area division chiefs of the Clandestine Services to 
the DCI aa his "executives" and to the field, and vice versa, as prescribed 
by written directive of the DCI dated 15 July 1952 and reiterated in 
Agency regulations dated 11 March 1955, have been consistently destructive 
to organizational cohesion and smoothness of operation. Under such system, 
lacking the mechanism to implement staff guidance, because of the peculiar 
independence of area division chiefs, the authority of the DD/P over his 
organization has been reduced below the minimum requirements for control, 
efficient operation, and even seaurlty. NSC 10/2 directed his appointment 



c.8 "chief of the newly created office." Since July 1952, the DCI has 
not permitted him to function as such. 

&ss2asisa 

. That rigid lines of control and staff procedure pertinent to the 
Clandestine Services should be established within CIA to eliminate the 
present independence of the area divisional chiefs and overseas elements. 



It is considered by the surveying officer that the currently reorgan- 
ized structure of the Clandestine Services of CIA, while a progressive step, 
is inadequate in that the entire administrative and 
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logisti cal support of the DD/P Complex under the new organization is now 
on the overt side of the Agency. Ao stated previously, KSC 10/2 required 
that "to the TOftyiw niw degree consistent with efficiency, the Office of 
Special Projects should operate independently of other components of 
CIA." At the time of the beginning of this survey, there was present 
with the DD/P Complex a small liaison group from each of the major 
olemsnta of support, although final approval for logistical and adminis- 
trative assistance rested with the Deputy Director for Administration 
(now the Deputy Director for Support) located on the overt side of the 
Agency. Even these groups are now being removed. This cumbersome 
arrangement has always placed the DD/P in the confusing position of a 
division combat commander without authority of his own to employ his 
assets, or to expend his ammunition In engaging targets of opportunity 
as he sees fit. It has meant further that the DD/P has been denied the 
convenience of firm logistical planning within the confines of his own 
and highly sensitive organization; that many of his covert activities 
requiring support have had to pass through an overt stage prior to 
final approval; moreover, that it has been by merest chance that many 
of his operations have not been compromised by having to acquaint a large 
number of overt personnel of the Agency with the details of such operations 
in order to obtain artainiBtrative and logistical support therefor; that 
ho felt compelled to Bet up and operate within bis organization supple- 
mentary branches for all those support elements necessary to the continued 
existence and operation of his office, such as personnel, training, 
logistics, etc. Many of these so-called administrative staffs are large. 
This has been, and Tinder the current organization will continue to be, a 
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necessary but wasteful duplication of personnel which might well be 
eliminated at considerable saving to -the Government, were the requirements 
of NSC 10/2 carried out and the Office of Special Projects, now a part 
of the Clandestine Services, made completely self-supporting, so as to 
operate independently of other ocmponeats of CIA. The surveying officer 
expresses the strong conviction that this cold-war activity should be 
entirely divorced from any other component of CIA, with all the present 
staff duplications eliminated, and finds no reason of effloiency for 
any other Rction. Rather, it appears in the interest of both efficiency 
and econccuy, as veil as to the best interests of the Government security- 
vise, to place under the Chief of the Office of Special Projects every 
support element necessary to carry out hie mission and insure its 
success and security in all respects. 

Conclusion 

That the Office of Special Projecta, now a part of the Clandestine 
Services, should be made entirely self-supporting and be operated inde- 
pendently of other components of CIA, as was the intent of NSC at the time 
of creation of thie cold-war activity. 

A study of the organisation chart of the DD/P Complex (Tab A) will 
reflect the world-wide coverage of the Clandestine Services of CIA at. the 
present time. Although there ia much still to be accomplished before 
the Clandestine Services may be said to have come of age, when full con- 
sideration be given to the tremendous task so suddenly imposed upon the 
Agency by the creation of the Office of Special Projects and the relatively 
short period of its existence it is remarkable that there has been 
created so quickly and so seoretively an activity of this nature, with 






iaantalities. While most of the mistakes mads in the process have been 
the activity's very own, its successes have likewise been its own and the 
latter are beginning gradually to far outweigh the former. 

IV OPERATIONS 

a. S&S&gI2S3& 

Under the provisions of NSC 10/2, as previously discussed in this 
report, covert operations placed tinder the responsibility of the BCX 
ware, inter alia , to include: 

(1) Propaganda. 

(2) Economic Warfare. 

(3) Preventive direct action, including sabotage, anti-sabotage, 
demolition, and evacuation measures. 

(4) Subversion against hostile states, including assistance 

movements, guerrillas, and refugee liberation groups, and support of 
indiganouo anti-Communist elements in threatened countries of the free 
world. /" 

From the viewpoint of CIA, NSC 10/2 lacked the element of guidance 
which would determine the extent of the covert operations to be under- 
taken and it was not readily foreseeable by CIA officials, or other 
Government agencies involved, the ends to which the program should be 
pushed in order to insure winning the cold war for the United States. 

It soon became apparent to all concerned that the Office of Special 
Projects was to become a major political instrumentality and must have 
recognition as such: that freedom of operation must be accorded it far 
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beyond that granted by lav; and regulations applicable to other Govern- 
jaent agencies. 

HSC 68, published late in 1950, sought to provide a measure of 
guidance as to the national objectives in the unexplored field of cold 
war. Its provisions for more rapid build-up of free-world potential, 
however, were too vague and general to serve effectively its intended 
purpose. The DCI, on 8 May 1951, therefore, transmitted to NSC a 
memorandum entitled ’’Scope and Pace of Covert Operations. n In this 
communication, he depicted the status of covort operations and requested 
more specific guidance. He pointed out that these operations were 
outstripping the administrative capabilities of CIA, which were small 
when compared with the objectives outlined in BSC 68. The question 
as to the extent to which cold-war activities should be targeted toward 
counter-revolution in Communist-controlled states was raised. Finally, 
the DCI recommended a review of covert cold-war operations and a restate- 
ment of the responsibilities involved. The result, after months of 
deliberation at high Government level, was the publication of BSC 10/5, 
previously discussed in ‘this report, which did little beyond reiterating 
the provisions of BSC 10/2 and delineating the role of the Psychological 
Strategy Board (PSB), which had been created by Presidential directive 
on 4 April 1951. This aotion by the Chief Executive had been considered 
by BSC a constructive step to provide necessary guidance for the activities 
of the now firmly established Office of Special Projects (teown then in 
CIA as OPC) . For reasons not readily apparent from existing records, 
however, controversy soon arose between PSB and the State Department and 
the former was never able to perform the functions originally conceived 
by BSC for it and contributed little in the way of guidance in the 
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cold-war. effort prior to its abolishment by Executive Order 10483 on 
2 September 1953. 

The Operations Coordinating Board (OCB) , since its creation by this 
came Executive Order, whilo approving or disapproving cold-war projects 
on a national political policy basis, has evidently not sought to make 
overall interpretations of cold-war policy or strategy} nor does it appear 
that the order creating the Board intended that it should do so. 

In the absence of specific national cold-war strategy, CIA first 
injected itself on a major scale into the field of covert operations in 
1951 in compliance with BSC directives. The onset of the Korean War in 
1950 hod delayed materially the cold-war program. In June 1951, a 
strategic plan was completed by CIA and presented to representatives of 
the State Department, Department of Defense, and JCS, who accepted it 
with only minor changes. This plan then became the basis for subsequent 
so-called country plans, which contained estimates of support requirements. 
% 1952, the Agency was in a position for the first time to present its 
complete requirements in terms of personnel, budget, materiel, and 
services for the following two-year period. 

Psychological W arfare 

The largest covert operations of CIA, budgetwis®, are in the field 
of psychological warfare. These include actions involving political 
and economic warfare, as well as anti-Communisi front and indigenous 
organizations, and the world-wide usage of all available media of mass 
coimnuaication for propaganda purposes. 
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Cl) Propaganda. Major propaganda instrumentalities include: 

(a) The Free Europe Committee (EEC) with headquarters in 
New York, radio broadcasting and monitoring facilities known aa Radio 
Fro© Europe (REE) in Western Germany and Lisbon, Portugal; 



; research projects relating 

to the Soviet satellites; a monthly magazine of news from behind the 
Iron Curtain; launching facilities for short and long-range balloon 
operations; limited assistance to refugees in western Europe from 
satellite states; support of exile councils and committees in the United 
States from Central and Eastern Europe and the Balkan states; support of 
exile international organisations, such as 

Programs are beamed at the Soviet European 
satellites, radio scriptB being prepared by emigres from those countries 
under the supervision of American CIA officials at the Munich, Germany, 
center. The annual cost of the activities of EEC is approximately 



$15 million. Of this amount, CIA funds the sum of 



and the 



remainder is supplied by the Crusade for Freedom fund-raising campaign, 
an allied organization of EEC. 

(b) The American Camaittee for Liberation from Bolshevism, Inc, 
(AMCOMLIB), with headquarters in Hew York - a group of Russian emigres 
and other nationalities from the Soviet Union — with an operating center 
in Munich. This group, supported entirely by CIA, broadcasts in 17 
languages and dialects to the USSR and to Russian soldiers in East Germany 
and Poland, under close guidance of American CIA officials at Munich. 

It also monitors Soviet broadcasts. Annual cost of this operation is 
approximately $3 million. The activity includes an institute in Munich 
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for the study of the history and culture of the USSR. It subsidizes a 
newspaper in Paris for the edification of emigres from Iron Curtain 
countries and published in the name of the Munich center. 

(c) The National Labor Alliance of Russian Solidarists (NTS), 
a Russian emigre group consecrated to the overthrow of the Soviet regime 
in USSR by revolution, is an independent group 



This 

group employs a clandestine mobile broadcasting faoility and both short 
and long-range balloon launching activities, and distributes leaflets 
to the Soviet Zone of Germany and makes direct contacts with Soviet 
citizens in the Berlin area. It operates cadre schools for clandestine 
training in the Frankfurt area, and is engaging in espionage operations 
within the Soviet orbit and has initiated operations in other countries 
of Europe and the Middle East directed against Soviet citizens abroad. 





(d) The Union of Postwar Emigres (TsOPE), a small Russian 


group. 


1 
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The chief of the group is/ 


1 and some 22 



members are paid as employees of the organization. Adherents of this 



group number about 300 and receive some assistance from welfare organiza- 
tions, mostly local in nature. They produce propaganda leaflets and 



engage in balloon operations, conduct a propaganda school, and prepare 
propaganda material. Their activities are partly overt, particularly 
in providing a reception point for other emigres, and they have 
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of loaf lots in the Soviet orbit, sometimes by couriers, some times by 
short-range balloons. The propaganda material prepared by this group has 
boon used on occasion by the Voice of America, fees therefor going to the 
contributors. The total budget for FY 1955 for thiB relatively new 
operation is $111,400. 

(e) The Asia Foundation (TAF), a large propaganda and assistance 
organization with headquarters in San Francisco, a representative in 
Now York, and field representatives throughout the Far East area. South 
and Southeast Asia, uses the media of books, moving pictures, newspaper*, 
magazines, front organizations, and educational, cultural, and civic 
groups. The foundation operates under a board of trustees, composed of 
prominent American citizens who servo without pay. Its efforts are 
directed mostly toward the free countries of Asia and its aim is to 
develop Asians into a community with interest in resisting Communism. 

Cost of this operation is $4,300,000 annually. 

Cf) The use of extensive anti-Comaunist propaganda media in 
all areae of the world where CIA assets make such action feasible. This 
program includes overflights by airplanes for the purpose of dropping 
leaflets over satellite countries in southern Europe and over the 
mainland of China; clandestine radio broadcasts on a regular basis; 
anti-Comarunist posters and brochures, newspapers and magazines. 

Any evaluation of the overall covert propaganda program of the 
Clandestine Services of CIA must include initially its nuisance value, 
which the surveying officer believes to be its greatest asset in the 
cold-war program. Without consideration of the potential radio audience 
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served by tho various broadcasting facilities being employed by CIA. 
which is impossible to determine with any degree of accuracy, or of the 
moral and spiritual worth of the text being used in the programs aimed 
at the USSR and ita satellites, it is a fact worth citing that the 
Soviet authorities are taking extraordinary preventive measures to keep 
the material from reaching the intended listeners within the Soviet 
orbit. By triangulation intercept methods, CIA and other Government 
agencies have located definitely more than 100 jamming stations within the 
USSR and its satellites, predominantly within the USSR itself. Many 
more are believed to exiBt. Moscow is so ringed with a low-level inter- 
ference net that it is doubtful if more than an insignificant trickle of 
broadcast gets through in that area. It is thus evident that the USSR 
places vast importance on our cold-war radio propaganda program. These 
preventive measures undoubtedly are costing the Soviets dearly in equip- 
ment, personnel, electric power, and other expenses necessary to operation. 
Since broadcasting in the major stations continues around the dock, there 
is virtually no rest for the jammers. A prominent emigre member of 
AMCCMLIB was covertly murdered in Munich, and a Soviet plot to kill another 
member of this group was thwarted recently by alert action on the part of 
CIA personnel. Constant efforts by the Soviets to effect the return of 
personnel in all of the emigre groups through contacts by clandestine 
agents from East Germany is still further evidence of Soviet distaste for 
their operations. 

An extensive examination of the broadcasting programs thGioselves 
reveals the fact that they are both cleverly and sensibly prepared and 
presented. The present capabilities of the emigre groups sponsored and 
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financed by CIA have boon developed over a long and vexatious period of 
experimentation, during which almost insurmountable obstacles had to ha 
met and disposed of. The sponsoring of emigre groups for covert propa- 
ganda purposes was a responsibility placed Upon CIA by NSC at the request, 
of the State Department, which did not desire to recognize or sponsor 
so-called governments in exile while recognizing officially the sovereign 
states from which they cams. Experience has shown that these same 
groups are made up largely of political partisans, each desirous, in the 
beginning, of freedom for his country, but with liberation to include a 
furtherance of his own political ends in the process. Amozig the groups 
from the countries m alting up the USSR, for example, the Ukrainians long 
held out for a free Russia only if Ukraine through this medium would gain 
its independence. It has been the unenviable task of the Clandestine 
Services of CIA to mould these several groups into cohesive, manageable 
teams where desire for individual political gain is put aside in favor 
of the welfare of the group and homeland as a whole. The process has not 
been easy and it is to the credit of the Clandestine Services that they 
have doggedly developed the know-how to cope with the situation. The 
cover has worn thin on REE and there i a evidence of Communist penetration 
of this facility to the extent that the pseudonyms and true identities of 
several prominent Polish members of the Munich center have been revealed 
recently in the Polish Communist press. Since the programs are carefully 
prepared and presented tinder on-the-spot CIA supervision, no groat 
anxiety is expressed over this incident as far as contamination of the? 
programs is concerned. It would be surprising if this activity, employing 
a ho3t of indigenous persons in housekeeping capacity in a locality noted 
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a hotbed of Soviet espionage; namely, Munich, did not suffer sora© 
penetration, regardless of the stringent security msaaures being maintained. 
All of these broadcasting facilities were found to be operating on 




grossly excessive to the requirements of the activity, costing more than 

$4 million, and by no means in keeping with the nationally publicized 

needy circumstances of the Crusade for Freedom. In addition, it was 

found that a contract with the \for the operation of this site i 

in detrimental in some respects to the best interest of the Agency and | 

thus indirectly to the Government. This matter was called to the 

personal attention of pertinent CIA officials having supervisory responsi- j 

bility for RFE. one of idiom has since visited the location. Steps for 

necessary corrective action are being taken. 

Because it is evident that these covert emigre propaganda facilities, 
aimed at the USSR and its satellites, have become our best weapons in 
the cold war, their continued existence and operation under sponsorship 
by Gift, are believed to be in the best interest of national security. 

8 o appraisal relative to the other purely propaganda activities of 
the Clandestine Services is attempted in this report, nor is it believed > 

possible at this time to givo a fair estimate thereof. The program for 
psychological warfare is well conceived, but not wall managed, duo to 
circumstances which have been heretofore beyond the control of responsible 
officials of the Clandestine Services. The program may be said to have 
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failed, however, in no important area of the free world. 
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The allocation of funds for all projects of psychological warfare to 
specific areas, more particularly for propaganda, has been consistently 
influenced and too frequently interfered with by low-level State Department 
representatives since the beginning of the cold-war program. This inter- 
vention in the program by such representatives, whose interests are narrow 
and restricted to their assigned country areas, has at times in the past 
resulted not only in misdirected efforts on the part of the Clandestine 
Services, but in serious financial losses to the Government al3o, without 
a fair measure of gainful return. These might have bean avoided had the 
DCI been given long-range national policy guidance at higher State 
Department level and had been permitted then to act on his own judgment, 
or, better still, had NSC more clearly defined the prerogatives of the 
DCI in carrying out his cold-war mission. To the surveying officer it ia 
significant that NSC gave to the DCI the sole responsibility for carrying 
out cold-war operations aimed at the Communist bloc. Nowhere in NSC 
directives pertaining to this mission is it indicated that the DCI 5 ** 
responsibility therefor may bo delegated to, or shared with, any other 
Government agency. While it ie realized that our national pelioy in 
foreign affairs may change in certain areas from time to time, any 
operational measures undertaken as a result of these changes must be 
coordinated with the world-wide psychological warfare program, sinee the 



salient features of our cold-war poliqy have had few modifications 
indeed since their promulgation. The Agency has budgeted the sum of 



for FI 1955 and 



for FT 1956 to be spent for 



psychological warfare. These sums represent roughly 53 percent of the 
total DD/P direct budget for these same periods. From a survey of the 
areaB in which these operations are being effected, or are to be effected, 
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the conclusion is draws (l) that programs in soeb areas are obviously 
over-emphasised, and other areas worth exploiting are being almost 
completely neglected j (2) that, in view of the huge arums involved and 
in order -that CIA may have mors specific guidance in this program, 
the matter should now receive the attention of NSC and raoana should be 
sot up at that level for scrutiny and approval of the annual budget, and 
for firm allocation of funds proposed by the RCI for psychological warfare 
purposes after ho has conferred with tho Secretary of State and the 
Secretary of Defense, or -their designated representatives . Xn tho event 
th© Secretary of State or the Secretary of Defense at any time thereafter 
doom it nooessary, for reasons of national political or military policy, 
to strengthen, weaJcen, or otherwise alter the program In any or several 
areas , his representation in thie reaps ct should be mad® to the recently 
created Planning Coordination Croup of OCB. ¥ho surveying officer is of 
the opinion that such action would not only result in a sasro realistic apv 
preach to the problem, tout would also -tend to insure efficiency and Gconeay 
of operation in the program and would give to tha BOX a sorely needed ssaasuro 
of Indepandoncs not yet accorded him by NSC directives relative to cold-war 
activities. Xt was plainly tho implication of NSC 10/2, in creating a 
national cold-war agency, that suitable policy advice would bs furnished 
to the DCS fey designated representatives of the Secretary of State and 
tho Secretary of Defense for peacetime covert operations. While there 
ia no evidence revealed in this stevoy concerning any serious disagree- 
ment between CXA officials and these same representatives with respeot 
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t warfaro, it ia clearly indicated that, ao far as tbs 
Office of the Secretary of State is concerned, such policy advice lias 
cos© on a pious-meal bar.ia and too often not from specifically designated 
representatives of that agency. At least a part of the blame for the 
confusion lies with PIA area divisional personnel who have acted inde- 
pendently upon ouch advice as being authoritative and binding. 

Cp nclnaio n 

That suitable ntepa should be taken at NSC level ‘to establish 
firm budget allocations for CIA's clandestine psychological warfare 
program. 



. k* i'pH tlcal .Warfare 

Major successes have been achieved by the Clandestine Services of 
CIA in political warfare operations 

Those operations have been marked by sound judgment, ' 
careful planning, discretion and finesse. Due to the cloaa relationship 
of the propaganda program in each inntance to th® political activities 
involved t it ia not possible to make approximation of the coat entailed t 
an applicable solely to political warfare, except in the Philippines, 
whore the sum of was spent to jjrcavsts the ©lection of the present 

'■•hief executive of that government. Even here, a small part of tho cost 
is applicable to certain activities of both propaganda and paramilitary 
nature. In 1 tho same is true. Tho success of tho 

eventual paramilitary operation in the former was due largely to a 
careful, political preparation in that country by CIA personnel and agents. 
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Lessor political warfare successes have been achieved here and there in 
Latin America, Korea, and Japan. Bo attempt is made here to estimate 
the worth of all 'these operations to the Government. 

SsmsMsJi'sxSsm 

Many of the most costly mistakes of the cold-war program have been 
made in the field of economic warfare, specifically in buying operations 
intended to deprive the Soviet bloc of strategic and even everyday commodity 
items. This program has failed. It should be pointed out, however, in 
any discussion of the projects involved, that these ware seldom of the 
Clandestine Services* choosing, but ware initiated at the request and 
sometimes urgency of other Government agencies. These undertakings 
were often poorly conceived and the majority occurred in late 1951, 
or early 1952, at a time when the covert organisation of CIA was ill- 
equippad as to experienced personnel and technical expertness to cope 
with thorn. The element of security was overstreased to the extent that 
normal staff and control channels woro bypassed, resulting in poor 
planning, failure to explore properly the field of contemplated operation, 
and failure to exercise reasonable precautions to protect the Government’s 
interests. 
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The lessens learned from these and similar transactions in the 
economic warfare field resulted in the gradual installation of tighter 
controls on the part of the Clandestine Services, which will be discussed 
later. They also taught responsible DD/P personnel to be exceptionally 
wary of this type of operation. 

£• l£^]&£g£Z 

The Clandestine Services have engaged in paramilitary operations 
in Korea, where, on a relatively small scale, clandestine support to 
troops in combat was provided, and in the Philippines and elsewhere on a 
still smaller scale. Much larger operations have been coastal raids, 
using Nationalist Chines® irregular troops against the mainland of China; 
the overthrow of the Mossadegh regime in Iran; and the ousting of the 
Cornmunist-dominatsd government in Guatemala. These larger operations, 
which cannot be assessed as to their worth to the cold-war effort, have 
been of inestimable value to the Clandestine Services in the development 
of personnel trained in such operation and in operational experience 
gained in thiB field. Iran and Guatemala afforded the first and only 
full-scale, head-on clashes between the tangible cold-war assets of CIA 
and like assets of the Soviet orbit. Each instance was a signal triumph 
for the former. 

With respect to the use of CIA as a "Fourth Force" in time of hot war, 
there is yet much to be dons before firm plans as to its employment are 
effected. The Agency has not yet assumed the stature to warrant its 
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acceptance by the Departaaeni of Defense as a sound asset 'bo the Eilitc-yy 
in case of aimad conflict with an enemy of the United States. Representa- 
tives of both CIA and the Department of Defense must share the blame for 
this situation. CIA has been unduly hesitant to push ite own planB 
for hot-war usage of its potential, because of stumbling blocks placed 
by the military to repeated proposals of the DCI for 'the use of CIA in 
tli© field of unconventional warfare. On the Defense side, the JCS and 
the Army in particular have been loath to recognize CIA as a complementary 
and possibly valuable team member with the military in wartime, instead 
of a competitor in the contemplated areas of operation. The military 
also has boon slow to forward its own plans for unconventional warfare. 
There have always been differences of opinion between CIA and the 
Department of Defense as to the proper employment of CIA assets in hot war. 
The result has been a regrettable and harmful stalemate, which in the 
interest of national security should have been brought to the attention 
of NSC long ago as a disagreement between the DCI and representatives 
of the Secretary of Defense. In light of the prolonged unresolved 
differences affecting both agencies, it was the responsibility of the 
DCI to take such action, as prescribed by NSC 10/2, still in force and 
effect during the full period of disagreement. 

Tho JCS Unconventional Warfare Annex to the Joint Strategic 
Capability Plan ( formerly Joint Outline Emergency War Plan) i3 the guide 
for CIA planning for hot-war operation. CIA activities reflected in 
this plan are limited to those covert operations which will bo conducted 
in active theaters of war where American forces are engaged. While CIA 
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has for some time had its own strategic war- plan, based upon the Annex 
cited, such plan is incomplete and totally uncoordinated, even within the 
confines of the DD/P Complex. There has been ho organisational machinery 
set up heretofore to enforce implementation of the plan at the W/P 
area divisional level. A group of 12 combat experienced officers from 
all the services was assigned to CIA for war planning on 1 January 1954. 
Much progress has been made since that date. The "Agreed Activities 1 ' 
referred to in NSCID No. 5 were reconciled between CIA and the Department 
of Defense in December 1954. 

Command relationships between CIA and the military in active theaters 
of war where American forces are engaged wore agreed upon by paper dated 
26 January 1953. This document, in general, specifies that under these 
conditions CIA will retain its organisational identity, insofar as 
practicable, including its responsibilities in technical and special 
administrative matters, and the military Commander will exercise authority- 
over the CIA component force corresponding to that exercised over the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force component forces assigned to his command. 

The surveying officer believes that, despite the still divergent 
views here and there as to the part CIA can and will play in time of 
armed confliot with an enemy, the present harmonious relationship existing 
between CIA and the Department of Defense with respect to unconventional 
warfare measures will result in satisfactory hot-war plans for the former 
within a reasonable period of time* 
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In the field of escape and evasion, the Clandestine Services have 
not yet been able to develop in the majority of the Iron Curtain countries, 
or in Southeast Asia, appreciable assets which may be utilized by the 
military and others in time of hot war. The priorities and requirements 
in this respect placed upon CIA by the military are at present beyond the 
former’s capabilities. This program, responsibility for which was 
delegated to CIA by pertinent WSC directive, is being developed slowly 
due to the extraordinary security measures rigidly enforced in the 
Communist orbit. Some progress is being made by the Clandestine Services 
through careful, long-range planning. In the field of sabotage, the 
potential of the Clandestine Services within the satellite countries 
and the Soviet Zone of East Germany is groat. 
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Approximately 18 percent of all raw intelligence being used by CIA 
is reportedly produced through covert foreign intelligence operations, 
or in connection with other covert activities. Information being obtained 
on the Soviet bloc, however, is far below the minimum requirements of the 
armed forces and is by no means commensurate with the output of intelligence 
which might reasonably be expected of an activity with the personnel and 
financial assets possessed by the Clandestine Services. Hot enough 
attention has been paid in the past to Soviet targets, and the glamour and 
complexity of cold-war operations have served consistently to overshadow 
the leos attractive but equally as important responsibility placed upon 
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the Agency by I15CID No. 5 for conducting espionage and counterespionage 
and for the collection of foreign intelligence. At the beginning of this 
survey, a total of employees of the Clandestine Services were 
serving overseas 




While all of these engage to same extent in the production of foreign 
intelligence, a relatively small number devote full time to such effort. 
The Foreign Intelligence Staff (FI) and the Counter Intelligence Staff 
(Cl) shown in Tab A comprise about | | persons. These staffs are too 

large and Bhould be reduced materially, releasing every available 
individual qualified in covert intelligence collection for more useful 
duties in connection therewith. The area divisions engage in foreign 
intelligence operations, partly in response to requirements of the FI 
Staff, partly on their own initiative. The interests of cold-war projects 
however, take precedence with the average area divisional chief, often 
to the neglect of important foreign intelligence requirements placed 
upon him by the FI Staff. Thus, the lack of vertical control in the 
Clandestine Services previously commented upon militates against the boat 
interests of the national intelligence community. Too much effort has 
been expended upon the perimeter of the Iron Curtain in comparison to 
that which should have been exerted against the USSR itself. A bolder 
attitude by the United States toward the Soviets would also have been of 
great assistance to CIA and military members of the intelligence comunity. 
Such assets as have been developed sporadically in the USSR by the 
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Clandestine Services have usually disappeared mysteriously a short 
while after their creation. Agent infiltration into most of the satellite 
countries io not too difficult, but the information to be gained there is 
of little value concerning the USSR proper. Shallow penetrations of the 
USSR through the Baltic states have produced valuable intelligence. For 
each successful operation in this area, however, several others fail, 
and because of difficulties encountered there has been an unjustifiable 
laok of persistence in the program of penetrations. . The situation offers 
a serious challenge and should bo reexamined by CIA officials. The 
intelligence targets in the Soviet area assigned to CIA by the Interagency 
Priority Committee are often well beyond the collection capabilities 
of the DD/P Complex, as they have been developed since the organisational 
merger in 1952 and the initiation of the current extensive cold-war program. 
Long-range planning and intensified efforts toward the establishment of 
permanent intelligence assets in the USSR would have produced by this 
time a considerable amount of information. Agent attrition and coBta 
involved, while an important factor, should have been of secondary 
consideration. Legal travel, increasing in volume to the USSR and its 
satellites, is now producing excellent, although yet limited intelligence, 
as arc several organized clandestine projects of recent origin. The 
field of espionage and counterespionage against the Soviets has not yet 
boon fully explored by CIA as a whole and deserves the best thinking 
on the part of its most capable and experienced personnel, as well as the 
establishment of an internal organisation which can assure the proper 
discharge of the DCI’s responsibility in this same field. 
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Relatively little order-of-batile intelligence has been produced by 
the Clandestine Services as pertinent to the Soviet orbit., except in 
West Germany, where the so-called Gehlsn Organization (German) reports 



on its extensive operations in East Germany and several of the satellite 
countries. Full use locally of the product of this most valuable CIA- 
sponsored and supported organization is not being made by Anty Intelligence, 
except where information reported is confirmatory of intelligence derived 
from other sources. The questionably tenable position is taken that, 
since CIA refuses to divulge the individual sources of its information, no 
accurate appraisal of the worth of such intelligence can be made. The 
Gohlea Organisation has effected penetration of the majority of Russian 
compounds in the Soviet Zone of East Germany and of airfields, depots, 
training areas, etc. Scarcely a movement of Russian troops or transport 
can be effected in this area without observation by agents of the 
Organization. The potential worth of this CIA asset for early warning of 
Soviet intentions in eastern Europe is obvious. 

Most of the intelligence assets of CIA in China and North Korea 
have been liquidated by the Communist regime. The same situation as to 
difficulty of establishing continuing contacts, as applies to the USSR 
and its satellites, prevails in these countries. The surveying officer 
considers that the covert intelligence efforts of CIA in -this area are 
not well conceived or pushed with sufficient energy. 

As in the field of economic warfare, serious financial losses in 
Government funds wore incurred in foreign intelligence projects in the 
early dayB of the cold-war program. Two combined foreign intelligence- 
propaganda-paramilitary projects, mainly to aid resistance elements in 
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Poland -through olandostiae emigre groups and initiated in 1950, were 
penetrated by the Polish Security (Comaiualst) , and the Clandestine 
Services suffered a monetary loss of $2,275,000 in these undertakings. 

These losses were due chiefly to poor advice to CIA by prominent 
Government officials and private citizens ae to the bona fides of the 
emigre leaders, and to a lack of personal research and preliminary 
investigation on the part of DD/P personnel initiating and monitoring 
these same projects. 

It was the expressed intent of NSC in creating the Office of 
Speoial Projects that its operations would be correlated with espionage 
and counterespionage activities already begun by CIA under the provisions 
of NSCID No. 5. It was not until July of 1952, aB previously stated, 
that actual merger of the two components of the Clandestine Services was 
of footed.. While the Foreign Intelligence Staff and the Counter Intelligence 
Staff operate with a measure of independence, such operations depend 
largely for support upon the cold-war assets which the Clandestine 
Services have developed, such aB cover, transportation, and supply. 

There is scarcely a cold-war operation which dose not contain features 
pertinent to espionage or counterespionage. For this reason, DD/P 
officials have considered it necessary to mesh the working parts of 
covert intelligence collection with the mechanism developed for cold-war 
operation in such a way that each can be operated separately, or when 
the occasion demands, they work together as a unit serving the purposes 
of both. This arrangement, however sound in theory, has not proved 
efficient and has produced only a modicum of useful intelligence. There 
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are disturbing deficiencies in many areas of Soviet intelligence being 
produced, coverage of which is of vital importance to the accuracy of 
any national estimate on the Soviet bloc. In this connection, it should 
bo cited that, in creating the Central Intelligence Agency, it was 
the intent of Congress to provide an organization which would bear the 
sole responsibility for preventing a national disaster through surprise 
attack of an enemy, such as occurred at the outbreak of war with Japan. 
The current dearth of positive intelligence on the military strength 
or intentions of the USSR calls for rigorous action; therefore, in order 
that there can be a studied concentration of effort on the covert 
collection of foreign intelligence, those elements of the Clandestine 
Services currently engaged in such duties should now be removed from 
integration with the cold-war elements of the Agency and should form the 
nucleus of a reorganized, self-supporting, permanent secret intelligence 
unit composed of the best qualified Agancy personnel, whose duties are 
to bo related solely to the covert collection of foreign intelligence. 
The unit should be expanded as rapidly ae possible to such strength as 
may be necessary to produce sufficient intelligence on the USSR to 
protect the best interests of national security. 

Qsas 2ss2£q& 

a. That the beet efforts of CIA should be devoted to 
Intensifying the program of espionage and counterespionage against 
Soviet targets; 
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b, That those elements of the Clandestine Services 
engaged in covert collection of foreign intelligence should be removed 
from integration with the cold— war elements and should be reorganized 
as a self-supporting* permanent secret intelligence unit composed of 
specially selected Individuals; this unit to bo expanded as rapidly 
as possible to such strength as may be necessary to discharge properly 
the assigned responsibility of the BCI in the field of espionage and 
counterespionage, 

tinder the authority of NSC 13 dated 19 January 1950* subject 
Exploita tion of Defectors Ou tside jthe_U,S. , and NSC 14 dated 3 March 1950, 
subject • » DCI Directive UA 

dated 17 July 1950 appointed the Interagency Defeotor Committee (IDC) , 
undor the chairmanship of CIA and composed of one representative each 
from CIA* the Department of State, the Departments of the A my. Navy, 
and Air Force; ABC and FBI. Pursuant to the agreement reached by the 
PSB at its meeting of 9 April 1953, an OCB staff representative sits with 
tho IDC when matters of policy are at issue. Tha IDG has no subcommittee 
structure. 

Tho IDC, in itsplementation of HSCo 13 and 14, has forwarded operating 
procedures to U.S, diplomatic post and field stations throughout the world 
where defections might occur. IDCOP #2, published in June 1954, provides 
for the establishment in areas outside the United States of local defector 
committees patterned after the IDC to offoct field coordination and insura 
maximum utilization of U.S, assets in the defector field. Datailed 
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ps-ocoduree for handling Soviet and satellite defectors are sot forth 
according to area, as follows* the continental United States; Unoccupied 
Areas; U.S. Zone, Germany; U.S. Zone, Austria; and Trieste. From Its 
inception early in 1951 to date, the Defector Program has resulted in 
the exploitation Toy the U.S, intelligence community of approximately 280 
defeotors from the Soviet orbit. Of these, acme 20 have been high-level 
individuals with great intelligence value. Included in this group is 
a former lieutenant colonel of the Russian Intelligence and Security 
Service. The remainder have been mostly of low-caliber, but with some 
intelligence value. Forty percent of all these defectors are reported 
to be Russian. Consumers of intelligence report that the defectors are 
furnishing the cheapest and most comprehensive intelligence being 
obtained from the Soviet bloc. 

The surveying officer visited the Defector Reception Center in 
Rronberg, Germany, It is wall run and defectors 

i 

are given excellent treatment. Some dissatisfaction has been expressed 
by military intelligence officials with the program because (l) occasionally 
a prominent defector has been rushed to the United States from overseas, 
without' local intelligence agencies having had opportunity to interrogate 
him; and (2) CZA has then either kept the defector incommunicado or for 
propaganda purposes has "surfaced’' the individual before military intelli- 
gence agencies in Washington have had opportunity to Interview him. The 
surveying officer finds from the evidence available that this complaint 
has had considerable justification in the past; that the action of CIA 
in some instances, however, was dictated by responsible State Department 







^ officials. A few defectors have been handled ineptly, to the 

embarrassment of the Government. In other instances, CIA personnel 
have apparently acted arbitrarily and without proper consideration of 
the interests of other members of the intelligence coBMinity. 

The program for defeotor inducement world-wide has been recently 
intensified. Without reference to the ethics of the plan, it has one 
serious deterrent — the extreme difficulty of resettlement of these same 
defectors, ■which is the responsibility of the DCI. NSC also made him 
solely responsible for the inducement program. Some American officials 
abroad expressed to the eurveying officer a keen resentment for what 
they termed official pressure being placed upon them to personally 
induce defection of high-level Soviet and satellite diplomatic and 
other personnel. 

It is reported that, of the high-level defectors to date, practically 
all defected of their own accord and without inducement. With this in 
mind and in admission of the value of intelligence obtained thus far by 
the Defector Program, the surveying officer points out that, while the 
scheme for defector exploitation is sound, any organized inducement 
effort by American diplomats and military officials serving overtly 
abroad is so debasing to dignity and so unsavory in nature that, unless 
handled with greatest discretion, it can but in the end accomplish 
serious harm to our international prestige. The continued clear 
propaganda media being employed for informing the Soviet bloc of U.S. 
intentions for reception and protection of all bona fide defectors, as 
well as th® plan for their subsequent exploitation for intelligence 
and propaganda purposes, are fitting to our cold-war program. The 





beyond the reasonable limits to which it should be pushed. 



That the inducement phase of the Defector Program, aa applicable 
to U.S. diplomatic and military representatives serving overtly abroad, 
is apt to prove injurious to our international prestige. 



V PERSONNEL 

Tab B-l shows the status of all individuals on duty with the 
Clandestine Sorvicas as of 31 October 1934. This chart also reflects 
the Table of Organization figures and categories of all personnel. 

The total figure of 



Ib composed of 



civilian staff members; 



Resigned military personnel from all of the services; and 



contract personnel. Of these, 



are serving overseas. These 



figures do not include the large number of minor foreign (indigenous) 
agenie hired from time to time on individual clandestine projects. 

It was noted during the survey that there is an acute shortage of clerical 
personnel. This condition has been brought about primarily by unreasonably 
high standards of education required in recruitment of such personnel, 
many of whom have soon found better paying positions elsewhere and 
sometimes actually with the Agency itself. This condition is being 
slowly corrected by more realistic recruiting measures. 

The huge number of additional personnel needed for the creation of 
the cold-war setup in CIA placed a heavy burden on the Agency in the 
acquisition or transfer of officials believed competent to perform the 
duties of staff directors, division and subdivision chiefs of the 
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nowly created activity. There was initially no organized recruiting 
program for this purpose and individuals for these assignments were 
acquired largely upon personal recommendations of officials of 'the 
Agency, of the State Department, and others. At this time premium was 
placed upon profound scholarship, to the exclusion of the quality of 
practicability, and there was an ensuing influx of graduates of bid-line 
East Coast universities, who were placed immediately in high administra- 
tive positions. Most of theae individuals, although splendidly educated 
and with excellent family background, were ill-equipped by previous 
environment or training for the grim duties incident to any successful 
cold-war program. S am of those selected to responsible positions soon 
plunged their organizational elements deeply Into the realm of geopolitics - 
from which not all have yet been extricated - and neglected sadly their 
primary mission pertinent to pursuit of cold-war strategy and the 
clandestine collection of intelligence. Save for a leaven of former OSS 
porsonnel and FBI agents during this same early period of operation, 
the cold-war program must have lagged badly. 

During its formative stage, there was an outstanding need for a small 
number of patriotic and competent business executives, with valuable 
background and experience, to serve in advisory capacity in the Office 
of Speoial Projects, and for a considerable number of capable and 
experienced retired officers or warrant officers of the anted services to 
bo used here and there in key positions. Limitations placed upon the 
Agency with respect to hiring retired military porsonnel by the Central 
Intelligence Agency Aot of 1949 prevented the latter action, even wore It 
contemplated. On til such time as training and experience will produce 
qualified advisory and supervisory personnel in 







sufficient numbers, the cited need will continue. The surveying officer, 
while concurring completely in the apparent will of the Congress that CIA 
lie strictly a civilian agency of the Government, expresses the belief that 
for the continued period of the next ten years it would be to the best 
interest of the Government to relax the limitations of law with respect 
to the hiring of retired officers or warrant officers by CIA, and that 
the Agenoy should be encouraged to explore the domestic business realm 
with a view to obtaining high-type individuals suited for the purpose 
indicated. Such actions would not seriously disrupt the career continuity 
of regular civilian employees of the Agency, the vast majority of whom are 
yet years removed from experience necessary to assume key administrative 
positions. The Clandestine Services have acquired many fine young men 
and women In recent years. Training of these Is continuing satisfactorily 
at present, although greatly hampered in some phases of clandestine training, 

t 

which is handled by instructors attached to the overt side of the Agency. 

The DD/P Complex has yet far too few trained specialists in the field of 
overt collection of foreign intelligence. There is an acute shortage of 
linguists for wartime use, and the program of the Agency to produce those 
in the futures is Inadequate to meet the projected needs of the Clandestine 
services,. 

The necessary close compartwentation practiced in the DD/P Area for 
security reasons is not conducive to high esprit de corps. Such a system, 
for good morale purposes, requires keen personal interest and strong 
leadership on the part of individual staff heads, as well as frequent 
personal contacts with all working elements tinder their supervision. It 
was noted in some divisions and sections of the Clandestine Services that 



such interest and leadership were absent, to the detriment of the interest 



and efforts 



of personnel employed therein. This comment is applicable. 
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also, to tho DD/P himself, Many section chiefs and old employees of the 
Clandestine Services not only have not met him but also do not even 
recognise him by sight. 

Tab B-2 shows the grades of oivilians assigned to the Clandestine 
Servioes. The average rating Is slightly above GS-9, which compares 
favorably with other Government agencies , exclusive of the armed forces. 

Some military personnel in the Asiatic and Pacific areas complained of 
proselytism on the part of CIA officials in the sane areas, who, because 
of higher wage scale offered, wore able to lure away civilian personnel 
serving with the military. 

Conclusions 

a. That CIA should bo permitted by law to hire additional retired 
officers or warrant officers of the armed services, and should be encouraged 
to obtain suitable business executives for employment in the DD/P Complex. 

b. That the program for training of specialists in covert intel- 
ligence collection and for the development of linguists should be intensified, 

VI BUDGET 



Tab C shows the overall cost of DD/P missions for PI 1954 aB 
, with direct costs of operations, as follows? 



Total 




The total overall budget projected for DD/P missions for 71 1955 Is 
shown as , and the direct costs of operations (exclusive of 
support), as follows* 



Total 
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As of 31 January 1955, funds from the FI 55 budget had been expanded 

for direct costa of operations, as follows* 

FI .... 

PP 

PM 

Total 

The total overall budget projected for DD/P missions for 1956 is shown 

as with direct costs of operations, as follows: 

PI 

PP 

HI 

Total 

It will be noted that the estimated total direct cost of operations of 
DD/P for FIs 1955 and 1956 are identical, although allotments as to 
types of operations are somewhat dissimilar for the separate periods 
involved. 

Support costs are not pro-rated by the Agency according to dollar 
value of typo projects, and it will be noted from Tab C in this respect 
that FI projeots receive the greatest proportion of support cost. This 
is reportedly due to the multitude of such projects, mostly small, which 
consume a major share of manhours of work in Agency staffing. 

Preparation of the annual budget for the Clandestine Services 
has been in the past the responsibility of the respective division chiefs, 
each in his own area and in conformance with his so-called country plans 
for covert operation. Each has then presented personally his budget and 
operational plans to the CIA Project Review Committee (PRC) , headed by 
the Deputy Director of Central Intelligence and composed of key Agency 
officials, mostly from overt components thereof. A change in this 
method of preparation and submission of the budget is considered necessary. 











Tills would envisage its preparation under the supervision of each 
eevort component chief prior to its presentation as a whole for that 
exponent to the PRC. Such action* from the viewpoint of good staff 
procedure, is preferable to the present system and will lend itself to 
economy, efficiency, and better authoritative control. 

That the practice of submission of the Individual area budgets 
by the area divisional chiefs to the PRC should be discontinued, 
and the budget should now be prepared under the supervision of eaeh 
covert component chief and submitted ae a whole for that component to 
the PRC, 

ra SECURirr 

A check of the security system of the Agency was made Jointly with 
the survey team of the Task Force on Intelligence Activities reporting 
upon the overt components of CIA, The favorable comments and conclusions 
of that team as to the adequacy and effectiveness of security measures 
being enforced in the Agency are concurred in. Every reasonable precaution 
to protect the best interests of the Government, Bocurity-wise, both 
domestic and overseas, is being exercised. The system is efficient, 
comprehensive, and well directed. 
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VIII MISCIBLLAKEODS 



3 .- 



This largo dlvieioa of the Clandestine Services is 

composed of technical experts and scientists engaged in research in 
connection with special items peculiar to the needs of the DD/P Complex; 
the creation of necessary documents for agents engaged in espionage; the 
provision of items of apparel, disguise, and equipment for these same 
agents. The division has perfected many ingenious sabotage and demolition 
do vices, as wall as lethal weapons for -unconventional warfare. It 
operates an aaaaing assortment of shops and laboratories in connection 
with its functions. It was reported by CIA personnel in the field that 
clandestine listening devices now being furnished to them are unsatis- 
factory in that their efficiency is short-lived - from three to six months. 
They consider that this period is not sufficient to permit ample intelli- 
gence return for the difficulty and cost attending installation of these 
same devices. 

As of 30 September 1954 the Clandestine Services wars operating 
proprietary projects at a total annual cost of / 



is in excess of 



The tots.1 of the proprietary entities involved 
L Moat of these are cover agencies for 



large-scale clandestine operations. One of the largest, the Civil Air 
Transport (CAT) , operating in the Far East and consisting of 33 passenger 
and freight-type airplanes, employs 2,000 persons, of whom 200 are Americans. 
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This project ease into existence as a result of conferences late in 1949 
and early 1950 among the Secretary of State, the Secretary of Defense, 
and the DC1. The consensus of these conferences was that CIA should 
take ovsi- the airline in order to prevent Its assets falling into 
Cosmaunist hands. Tho venture has resulted in an average monthly Iosb to 
CIA of $80 , COO. It has been reviewed recently by OCB, yhloh decided to 
continue its operation for implementation of national policy in the Far 
East and for the furtherance of CIA objectives in that area. In 1954, 
t ha Agemey was directed by DSC to develop and maintain within CAT a stand-by 
capacity of 12 planes in readiness for use in any emergency which might 
aria® in the Far East or other areas, and which might require support 
not directly attributable to the U.S. Government. 

Massy of these proprietary projects, in addition to losing money, have 
been unsuccessful in accomplishing their purpose due to a laok of business 
aousBM and proper planning on the part of DD/P personnel initiating and 
supervising them and the practice in the past of bypassing the General 
Counsel, the Comptroller, and the Commercial Division, on the grounds of 
security, when such undertakings were begun. The Cocffsarelal Division 
is now liquidating | j >f these proprietary projects in an effort to 
salvage as roach of their tangible assets as nay be possible. 

&• SxsSssL^sisss&J^smsi a 



As a result of experiences gained in trial-aad-error procedures of 
operation since the inception of the cold-var program, the Agency has 
gradually instituted a series of satisfactory operational controls. 








These are wall conceived and are designed to Insure a careful considera- 
tion by competent CIA representatives of covert projects, The creation 
of a Project Administrative Plans Staff (PAPS) in 1953 ? to ait as a board 
in the DD/P Area for the examination and evaluation of cold-war projects, 
is doing much to eliminate the lack of proper planning which has heretofore 
so often characterised the larger DD/P undertakings . At the meetings 
of this board j a representative of each component of the Agency, overt 
as wall as aovert, who may have Interest in the project, aits at the 
hearings. Final approval of the board ia not forthcoming until each 
interested member of the conference has signed off for hia element. 

The cmrveylng officer ie of the opinion that, except in email operations 
and for rare eases handled on a crash basis, where for the sake of 
expediency or national aecurlty this procedure cannot be followed, covert 
operational projects should continue to be rigidly handled in this 
manner. Ho other reason should be considered of sufficient importance 
to warrant a departure from this excellent channel of control. The 
Project Review Committee, previously referred to in discussion of the 
DD/P 'budget, haa the responsibility for final approval for eovsrt 
operational projects, which are submitted by PAPS, together with an ad- 
ministrative annex to provide guidance to personnel initiating and 
supervising these same projects. The Inspection and Review Staff of the 
Clandestine Services is both active and efficient. This staff in 

addition to providing annual general inspection of elements of the DD/P 
Complex, both domestic and overseas, gives splendid coverage to large 
operational projects which are proving, or have proved, unprofitable, 
insecure, or inefficiently managed. 
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The Agency has a staff of [ [auditors engaged in constant essuzaLsiatic/ii 
of accounting procedures and disbursements of funds, both overt and 
covert, drassatle and overseas. 2n addition, | j mditors are employed 
full time on proprietary projects of the DD/P Complex. While the work 
being done by all these la of great value, audit coverage on the covert 
side of the Agency is inadequate and many large accounts receive scrutiny 
on a too Infrequent basis to protect properly the interests of the Agency 
and of the Government. With proper audit In the past large amounts could 
have been saved In major operations, especially in the larger proprietary 
undertakings. The huge sums spent by CIA world-wide in the cold-war effort 
should receive complete local audit cognizance at least on an annual 
basis. This Is Impossible with the relatively small number of auditors 
available for this purpose at the present time. With wider coverage, 
significant savings to the Government could undoubtedly be effected and 
the relative cost for such coverage would be small compared to the benefits 
to be derived therefrosa. The so-called "unvouahed funds” of CIA, often 
the subject of criticism and conjecture on the part of individuals, and 
occasionally of the press, were found to be meticulously handled and 
accounted for. The opinio® is expressed that, except for a shortage of 
auditors, the operational controls now being exercised In the Clandestine 
Services, with respect to funds being expended, are satisfactory. There 
has crept slowly into the organisation a cost consciousness, or tax-payer 
interest, to the extent that the average venturesome covert project, ones 
recklessly launched without sensible appraisal, is now considered by 
responsible officials as deserving of careful estimate to determine whether 
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the gain to be expected In the undertaking iB worth the risk of cost 
involved. 

Conclusion 

That the number of auditors of the regular CIA Audit Staff should 
be increased materially. 

IX SPECIAL COMMENT 

The surveying off leer finds that, with the exceptions noted herein, 
the Clandestine Services are being operated satisfactorily and in con- 
sonance with the intent and directives of NSC* It Is desired further on 
the positiva side to point out again the tremendous task imposed upon 
the Agency by the creation and operation of the Office of Speoial Projects - 
now a part of the. DD/P Complex. Great progress has been mad© in carrying 
out the cold-war responsibility of the DCI and CIA. It is desired to 
stress again, however, that the administrative and organisational short- 
comings revealed by this survey trill continue to decrease the efficiency 
of operation of the Clandestine Services, unless corrected . The surveyiog 
officer found everywhere conscientious efforts being exerted toward the 
successful performance of the eold-war mission of the Clandestine Services. 
A3 pointed out hereinbefore, the program for covert collection of foreign 
intelligence haB not been successful, due largely to organizational 
defects, misdirection, and lack of perseverance. There is need for 
greater efforts to establish long-range deep covor for personnel serving 
covertly overseas j 

The de- 
velopment ©f permanent world-wide cold-war and intelligence assets by CIA 
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Will of aaees3ity be slow, particularly in the fields of escape and 
evasion,, espionage .and counterespionage . The psychological warfare 
program of the Clandestine Services, hampered by outside influence as 
it has been, is unquestionably far better than has heretofore been 
developed In our nation. The Agency should be given reasonable tin® 
to develop satisfactory covert intelligence and paramilitary assets. 

The operation of the Clandestine Services by CIA thus far, unfor- 
tunately, has not been without friction. Idka the history to date of 
CIA itself, open distrusts have been engendered here and there in the 
intelligence community through various jealousies and misunderstandings. 
Complaints against the Agency appear to be based upon the alleged fact 
that other intelligence agencies, more particularly those of the military, 
a re not informed sufficiently of CIA's cold-war activities; that CIA is 
too reluctant to reveal either its cold-war assets or operations, or 
its sources of raw covert intelligence. These complaints appear to 
canter around the interpretation of paragraph 4b, NSC 5412, dated 15 March 
1954, now superseded by NSC 5412 A, dated 12 March 1955, which places 
responsibility on the DCI for* 

"b. Informing, through appropriate channels and on a 
ueed-to-know basis, agencies of the U.S, Government, both at 
home 'and abroad (including diplomatic and military representa- 
tives), of such operations as will affect them." 

Prom a study of the situation over the period of this survey, the surveying 

officer concludes that there is a sound basis of law and NSC directives 

for extreme secrecy on the part of CIA cold-war officials in carrying 

out "the details of covert operations. The problem posed seems to bear 

upon (l) the status of an intelligence agency of the Department of Defense, 
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within the meaning of the quoted paragraph} and (2) the question of 
naed-to-loiow basis. Clandestine Services officials point out rightly 
that to give information to other agencies or officials of tha Government 
concerning the details of CIA*b eold-uar operations merely because of 
their positions in the Government would quielcly result in a loss of 
security In tho entire program. On the other hand, there ie evidence 
here and there of a lack of "Beed-'to-kEov" knowledge on the part of 
soma commanders in overseas theaters of operation, where local covert 
intelligence, psychological warfare, and paramilitary operations of 
CIA will affect, or are affecting, the military. It appears indicated 
that general overall capabilities of CIA in sueh areas, as wall ae 
those current or contemplated operations Which may affect the military, 
should be revealed to the theater commanders, but not the intelligenca 
assets or sources, or details of operations, and only so much of CIA^s 
immediate paramilitary potential should be revealed as stay be necessary 
to tha establishment of an unconventional warfare plan to be coordinated 
with the military. In view of the existing state of dieccrd and disagree- 
mant among the principals to the argument, a specific Interpretation of 
the disputed paragraph of the directive concerned, as far as it may affect 
the several members of the Intelligence community, should be made by HSC. 
The surveying officer considers that the controversy cited has reached a 
otag® of isroaeee warranting such action in the interest of raderctanding 
and harmonious relationship. 
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a. That greater effect should be exerted to establish 
iong-msg© deep cover for CIA. personnel serving covertly abroad. 

b. That, in the interest of understanding and harmonious 
relationship, the controversy over the interpretation of paragraph 4b, 

MSC 5412Aj» should be resolved by NSC. 

Special Mote 

The members of the task force assigned to survey the overt 
components of CIA have reported in detail upon the subjects of personnel, 
training, logistics, comptroller activities, security, and ccsmunications. 
Only llsdted comment upon some of these same subjects, as applicable to 
the Clandestine Services, has tees made in the foregoing report. 
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X StBfi Ml OF COHCiitJSXONS 
It is concluded *? 

Ihat the Office of Special Projects «. now a part, of the Clandestine 
Services - should be continued as a component of C7.fi. (p, 10). 

Ibat internal reorganisation should bo effected in CIA to provide t 
a, Hie removal of those elements of the Claadoetioo Sarvieeo 
engaged in covert collection of foreign intelligence from integration 
with the colfi-war aleraents, and their reorganisation aa a aalf^upporting, 
permanent aecrat intelligence unit; this unit to be cCffipos®$l of specially 
selected individuals cad to be expanded aa rapidly as possible to Such 
strength go nay be necessary to discharge properly the assigned rospoa*- 
nihility of the DC2 in the field of espionage end counterospiosag©' (p„ 39)* 
b„ She establishment of the Office of Special Projects - now 
a part of Clandestine Services - as a self-supporting component of CIA,, 
operating independently of other components of the Agency, as was the 
intent of 5S3C at time of creation of the Office of Special Projects (p. 13). 

a f Rigid linos of control and staff procedure portinont to 
those separate ootaponeats , eliminating entirely the independence of 
area divisional chiefs and overseas elements, bo that all dealings with 
those saa-e separate components by the DGI, and vice versa, are effected 
through thoir respective chiofe (p. ll) . 

That suitable stops should be tafeen at SSG level to establish firm 
budget allocations for CIA* a clandestine psychological warfare program {p» 29), 
fhat satisfactory progress is aov being made in planning for tix© 
©ffliploysKOid; of CIA's paramilitary assets in time of armed conflict with an 
onoay of the tfoitod States (p. 32), 
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That, because* of th© failure heretofore to obtain sufficient positive 
intelligence on the USKl, the best efforts of CIA should be devoted to 
intensifying the program of espionage and counterespionage against Soviet 
targets (p. 36), 

That the inducement phase of the Defector Program, as applicable to 
U.S. diplomatic and military representatives serving overtly abroad, is 
apt to prove injurious to our international preative (p, 42), 

That CIA should be permitted by lav to hire additional retired officers 
or warrant officers of the armed forces, and should be encouraged to 
obtain suitable business executives for employment in the DD/P Complex 
(p. 45). 

That there is a shortage of trained specialists in covert intelligence 
collection and of linguists (p, 45) » 

That the practice of submission of the individual area budgets by 
the area divisional chiefs to the Program Review Committee should be 
discontinued and the budget for each covert component should be prepared 
tinder the supervision of its chW and submitted as a whole for that 
component to the PRC (p. 47). 

That the number of auditors of the regular CIA Audit Staff should 
be increased materially (p. 52). 

That greater effort should be exerted to establish long-range deep 
cover for CIA personnel serving abroad (p. 55). 

That, in the interest of understanding and harmonious relationship, 
the controversy over the interpretation of paragraph 4b, TOC 5412/1, 
should be resolved by TOC (p. 55). 
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It is recoraaeiaded - 

That the following changes in the internal organization of CIA be 
effected* 

a. Remove those elements of the Clandestine Services engaged 
in covert collection of foreign intelligence fma integration with the 
cold-war elements and reorganise then as a self-supporting permanent 
secret intelligence uaitj this unit to be composed of specially selected 
individuals p and to be expanded aa rapidly as possible to such strength 
as tray be necessary to discharge properly the assigned {responsibility 
of the DCI in the field of espionage and counterespionage. 

b. Make the Offioe of Special Projects - now a part of the 
Clandestine Services ~ entirely self-supporting and operate it inde- 
pendently of other eoaponeatc of the Agency. 

o. Establish rigid lines of control and staff procedure 
pertinent to these separate components , eliminating entirely the 
independence of area divisional chiefs and overseas elements, so that all 
dealings with these same separate components by the DCI, and vice versa, 
are effected through their respective chiefs. 

That the program of espionage and counterespionage against Soviet 
targets bo intensified. 

That the proposed annual budget of the Central Intelligsnca Agency 
for psychological warfare purposes , together with its proposed allocations, 
b© submitted by the Director of Central Intelligence to the Rational. 
Security Council for approval} that thereafter changes in the approved 
program deeaiad necessary by the Secretary of State or the Secretary of 
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Dofanea , be foraally presented by him to the Planning Coordination 
Group of th© Operations Coordinating Beard, 

That the indviasrasot phase of the Defector Program, aa applicable 
to aetivo participation by diplomatic and military representatives 
serving overtly abroad, be discontinued. 

That the program for training of specialists in covert intelligence 
collection and for the development of linguists be intensified. 

That the practice of subsadOBioh of individual budgets by the area 
divisional chiefs to the Projoot Review CcsaAtte© be discontinued? that 
the budget for each covert component be prepared under the supervision 
of its chief and submitted as a whole for that component to the PRC. 

That the number of auditors of the regular CIA Audit Staff bo 
increased materially. 

That greater efforts be exerted to establish long-range deop cover 
for CIA personnel serving covertly overseas. 

That th® National Security Council render a specific interpretation 
of the provisions of paragraph 4b, NSC 5412 A, as it affects the several 
jaaiabera of the intelligence community., 

XII LEGISLATIVE REQUIREMENT 

It ia raecsMended that action be ta'ken to amend the Central 
Intelligence Agency Act of 1949 to provide authority for the employment 
by CIA of "any 11 {Instead of only 15 as is now authorised) retired 
of Hears or tmrrnnt officers of the arsed services. 
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Tot Tho Chairman of the Commission on Organisation of the Sxecutiv© 
Branch of the Cover aicont, Washington 25, D»C. Kay , 1955 

Wa havo reviewed with interest the report of the surveying officer 
and concur in his re commendations , excopt for the first recomaffladahioa, 
which Ib in throe parts. 

With respeot to tho excepted recomaandabion , the most disturbing 
finding of tho task force is that our intelligence aomnarniiy as m whole 
io not producing enough "raw" intelligence information fre® behind the 
Iron Curtain. In plain words, we are not getting the information we need 
on the plans, actions, and potentialities of Soviet Russia, Comauniat 
China, and their neighboring satellites. 

Security measures adopted by the Coamunists have been provokingly 
conceived and boldly employed. They have been quite effective, in 
ooapariaon with our security measures, which havo parmittod tho collection 
of vital 00 crate in this country with relative ease, Tho informt5.cn w® 
need, particularly for our Armed Forces, io potentially available. 

Through concentration on the prime target ? wa can and must get it. 

Success in this field depends on greater boldness at the policy level, 
a willingzisas to accept certain calculated political and diplomatic risk®, 
and full us® of technological capabilities. 

Tho CIA has been charged by ths ESC with tho goaoral responsibility 
for collecting foreign intolligsncs , Unfortunately, organisational 
weaknesses and lack of propay directional control and persistence ia 
execution of a wall-planned program for this purpose have militated 
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against the mao ura of succosa which might reasonably be expected from 
th© personnel and financial assets possessed by CIA. 

A majority of the task force BBsabors further believe that those 
elements of the current Deputy Director of Plans area of responsibility 
that are now engaged in the covert collection of foreign intelligence 
should be removed from close Integration with the K coM-war R eleasmte of' 
that responsibility, and that the covert intelligence and oold-uar 
functiono of that area each bo assigned to the exclusive jurisdicti anal 
control of a ueparate Deputy Director of Intelligenco, with tho area of 
responsibility of each made adsniniotratively and logistically Golf- 
supporting. However, a minority of the task force feels that both covert 
intelligonee and cold-war operations should be under both the staff and 
operating control of a single director, bat with two deputy director?, at 
staff level to handle those two functions separately and exclusively. 

Tho tank force also is of tha opinion that tho Director of Central 
Intelligence should reestablish tho office of the Executive Director of th© 
Agency, so that tho DCI wj ba relieved of the chore of many day-to-day 
administrative and operational problems, and thus be able to give more 
tiros to the broad overall direction of the Agency. 

Accordingly, tho task force makes the following reooissaendaticsi;, 
in lion of the initial recommendation of the surveying officer: 

THAT THE “COVERT I0TKJXIGEHCS n FUNCTIONS AMD THE "COHMd&Il" 
FMCTXOMS 0? THF. DEIWf DIRECTOR OF FLAMS AREA XH THE CENTRAL 
INTELLIGENCE AOEHCT EACH BE ASSIGNED TO THE JURXSDXCTlOmL 
CONTROL OF A SEPARATE DEH5TY DIRECTOR, THE ARM OF BESFOMSIBIJtlTT 
OF EACH OF KHOM SHALL BB MDS ADMUflSTRATiiELl AMD LOGXSTIQALI.X 



3ELF-SDPP0mH!j A® 
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THAT THE PART OF THE AffiSHGX DIRECfOT OF JULX 15, 1952, 
MPOAltflEG THE AREA DIVISIONAL CHIEFS AS EXECUTIVES OF THE DCS 
A0O FEOTOOIHO F® THEIR DIRECT DEALINGS WITH HIM AND SENIOR 
amnm,S REPRESENTATIVES BE RESCINDED; A© 

SHAT THE DIRECTOR OF OENimL INTELLIGENCE REESTABLISH THE 
OFFICE OF THE EXECUTIVE DIRECT® 0? THAT 43$Kff. 

&e thus awandod, the task force concurs in the rocosravesjdfttions of 
tho surveying officer. 

&AM W. CLftES, Chairx&n 

• Task Force era Intelligence Activities 
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